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I AM very well acquainted with a 

young man who was recently caught 
cheating in an examination. His par- 
ents, much disturbed, could not under- 
stand why Bill, as we shall call him, had 
engaged in this act. In the past he had 
always seemed to be honest and straight- 
forward. What made the matter more 
puzzling was the fact that Bill is a very 
good student, and is in no danger what- 
soever of failing. 

“What ever led you to do such a 
thing?” his parents wanted to know. 

“If I hadn’t agreed to go along with 
the others in cheating,” he said, “they 
would have called me chicken. Besides, 
almost everyone does it now and then, 
so it’s really not wrong anyway.” 

Is it right to engage in an act merely 
because many others do the same thing? 
Obviously not. Numerous automobile 
drivers ignore stop signs or exceed the 
speed limit. The fact that they do 
so does not make their actions right. 
They cause many accidents and family 
tragedies. 

What about Bill’s other point—that 
he would have been called a coward by 
his friends if he hadn’t joined them in 
cheating? Was this sufficient reason for 
him to act as he did? 

There is undoubtedly a powerful tend- 
ency today to make everyone conform 
to a pattern. One may lose the ap- 
proval of his associates unless he does 
the same things they do. Many young 
people get into trouble because they feel 
compelled to take part in the undesir-~ 
able activities of their friends. 

Whether we conform with others 
should depend, however, on the nature 
of the proposed act. Faced with mak- 
ing a decision of this kind, each of us 
should ask ourselves: Is this action 
right? If carried out, will it harm any- 
one? Will it make me a better person 
than I would otherwise be? 

Cheating is not right. Even if un- 
detected, it would not make Bill a better 
person. In fact, it might get him into 
the habit of feeling that he could resolve 
other crises arising in school and later 
life by tricky, underhanded methods. 
Such an attitude would be sure to bring 
him much grief 
sooner or later. 

On the other hand, 
there are times when 
it is the wise and 
sensible thing to 
conform with others. 
We have all seen in- 
dividuals who refuse 
to act as others do 
for the sole reason 
that they want to be 
different. 

In deciding whether to conform with 
others, avoid taking an extreme ap- 
proach. Go along with the others if 
that appears to be the wise and proper 
course. But if you know the proposed 
action is wrong and harmful, don’t fol- 
low along like a sheep. If necessary 
take the unpopular way. In doing so, 
you will have the satisfaction which 
comes from following the dictates of 
your conscience. Moreover, in the long 
run, you will be respected by others for 
sticking to your principles. Most people 
admire someone who has the courage of 
his convictions. 
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other one is seriously split. 


HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


EXPLANATIONS DIFFER. Each party claims that it is unified but that the 


The cartoonist has the donkey and elephant saying 


the same thing to each other: “I’m fine, thanks, but I hear you’re in bad shape.” 


Party Rifts Debated 


How Serious Are the Disagreements Which Appear Within the 
Republican and Democratic Party Ranks? 


EPUBLICAN Party leaders have 

denounced as untrue the Demo- 
cratic charges that political contro- 
versy has seriously torn and split the 
GOP. Adlai Stevenson, 1952 Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate, declared 
in a recent speech that the Republican 
Party is “divided against itself, half 
McCarthy and half Eisenhower.” 

Republican spokesmen, including 
Vice President Richard Nixon, vigor- 
ously deny such charges. They claim 
that the Democrats are trying, for 
selfish political reasons, to play up the 
idea of a Republican rift. 

GOP National Chairman Leonard 
Hall declares that President Eisen- 
hower and other Republican leaders 
are, in general, giving “a magnificent 
display of team spirit.” He admits 
that there are “family differences” 
within the party, but declares that 
these cannot be regarded as a sign of 
serious division. . 

GOP Senator Ralph Flanders of Ver- 
mont expresses a different view. He 
says Senator Joseph McCarthy is 
“doing his best to shatter” the Repub- 
lican Party. He agrees that the job 
of weeding out communists in America 
hat McCarthy goes 


is necessary, but 


about it in such a way as to hurt his 
party and divert our nation’s attention 
from even greater problems and dan- 
gers. 

Republicans point out that disagree- 
ments within the major parties are not 
unusual. Democrats quarreled among 
themselves during the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, and they still 
differ on many issues today. Their 
quarrels, though, are not in the spot- 
light. Chief attention is nearly always 
focused on disagreements among mem- 
bers of the party in power; and that 
party now, of course, is the GOP. 

In this article, without attempting 
to pass judgment on the extent to 
which each party is divided, we shall 
discuss some of the issues that have 
caused disagreement among members 
of each political group. 

Among Republicans, one of the most 
recent “family differences” was the 
controversy between Senator McCarthy 
and Army Secretary Robert Stevens. 
This dispute, which for a while domi- 
nated the front pages of all daily news- 
papers, centered on McCarthy’s treat- 
ment of an Army general who appeared 
as a witness in one of the Senator’s 

(Continued on page 6) 


Puerto Ricans 
l_ook to Future 


Most Natives of Island Favor 
Close U. S. Ties; Some 


Want Independence 


‘INCE the four Puerto Rican fa- 

) natics terrorized the U. S. House 
of Representatives, much attention 
has been centered on their island home. 

According to an old story, after 
Columbus discovered Puerto Rico and 
returned to Spain, Queen Isabella 
asked him what it looked like. Colum- 
bus is said to have crushed a‘sheet of 
paper in his hand and placed it on the 
royal table. If he had smoothed out 
the edges to represent the island’s flat 
coastal areas, his model would have 
been quite accurate. For this little 
country is the crest of a mountain that 
pushes up out of the sea. 

Columbus was on his second voyage 
to the New World, in 1493, when he 
came upon Puerto Rico. Sixteen years 
later Ponce de Leon conquered it for 
Spain. During its early history, the 
island served as a defense outpost 
from which the Spaniards sought to 
protect their newly discovered terri- 
tories. They built massive stone forti- 
fications along the coastline, such as 
the famous El Morro, which still over- 
looks the harbor at San Juan, the cap- 
ital city. 

Nearly four centuries of Spanish 
rule did little, however, to improve 
the lot of those people who settled on 
the island. Most of them lived in 
poverty. . Large numbers were sick 
and undernourished. 

After Puerto Rico came under 
United States control at the close of 
the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
conditions improved a little but not 
very much. Living standards were 
still extremely low in 1940. At that 
time, the Puerto Ricans, faced by 
widespread unemployment and pov- 
erty, turned to Luis Munoz Marin and 
his new Popular Democratic Party for 
help. The party’s slogan was “Bread, 
Land, and Liberty.” 


(Continued on page 2) 
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GOVERNOR Luis Munoz Marin of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
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THREE LIONS 


SAN JUAN, with a population of more than 350,000, is both Puerto Rico’s capital and chief seaport 





Today, 14 years later, Mr. Munoz 
Marin serves as Governor of the land. 
What changes have taken place there 
during this period? What is being 
done to raise the island’s low standard 
of living? What does the traveler to 
Puerto Rico see? 

Puerto Rico lies about 1,000 miles 
southeast of Florida. It is one of the 
tropical islands that mark the bound- 
ary line between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Caribbean Sea. One hundred 
miles long and 35 miles wide, it is the 
smallest and easternmost island of 
what is known as the Greater Antilles. 
The larger islands of this chain—Cuba, 
Jamaica, and the one which comprises 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic— 
lie directly west of it. 

Although Puerto Rico is only about 
two thirds the size of the small state 
of Connecticut, its 3,435 square miles 
are inhabited by nearly 2% million 
people. That makes it one of the most 
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(Continued from page 1) 


densely populated agricultural lands in 
the world. 

Puerto Rico has an excellent year- 
round climate and beautiful scenery, 
but it can boast of few natural re- 
sources. There are small quantities 
of gold, copper, nickel, iron ore, coal, 
and manganese, but their commercial 
value is slight. | 

In the past, the island has been 
forced to import much of its food and 
practically all manufactured articles. 
It still buys more than 450 million 
dollars’ worth of goods annually from 
the U. S. market. 

Since the soil of Puerto Rico has 
been worked for years, many areas 
require expensive fertilizers as well as 
irrigation. Most of the inhabitants 
are farmers. They tend the coffee, 


tobacco, and pineapple plantations, and 
the island’s big “king” crop—sugar 
Coconuts and some vegetables 
But the cultivation, 


cane. 
also are grown. 
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MORE GOOD HOUSING is a major part of the Puerto Rican government’s 


program to raise the island’s living standards. 


baseball. 





Note the young fellows playing 


It’s one of Puerto Rico’s favorite sports. 


Developments in Puerto Rico 


refining, and exporting of sugar is 
what provides the country with its 
major source of income. 

Directly after Puerto Rico was ceded 
to the U.S. by Spain, its affairs were 
managed by American officials. Its 
Governor and most of its other major 
officers were appointed by the Ameri- 
can President. Free trade was and 
still is carried on between the island 
and the U. S. 

With American financial help, the 
territory began to improve its sanita- 
tion facilities. Roads were built and a 
public education system was developed. 
In recognition of the island’s progress 
toward self-government, Congress in 
1917 voted to make its people Ameri- 
can citizens. As such, they could enter 
and leave the United States without 
restriction. 

In 1946, for the first time, a Puerto 
Rican was appointed as Governor of 
the territory. The following year the 
people were given the right to elect 
their own Governor. They chose 
Munoz Marin. In 1950, Congress au- 
thorized the Puerto Rican people to 
write their own constitution. This 
meant that, for the first time in their 
history, they were being given full 
control over their local affairs. 


Commonwealth of U. S. 


A constitutional convention was 
held, and the document it drew up was 
approved by the island’s voters in July 
of 1952. Puerto Rico thus became a 
commonwealth of the U.S. More than 
80 per cent of the voters favored this 
status, in which continued association 
with America is maintained. They 
now call their land The Associated 
Free State of Puerto Rico. 

The island is still part of the U. S. 
Its people are American citizens, but 
they pay taxes to their own govern- 
ment rather than to the federal gov- 
ernment. They elect their own offi- 
cials, and Congress no longer has 
the right to veto acts of the Puerto 
Rican legislature—a right, inciden- 
tally, which it had never used anyway. 

The U. S. still handles the island’s 
foreign affairs, and Puerto Ricans 





continue to serve in the American 
Army. The islanders cannot vote in 
U. S. Presidential elections. 

Last year, President Eisenhower 
announced he would support complete 
independence for Puerto Rico any time 
its people ask for it. Most of them, 
however, seem satisfied with their 
present arrangement. Under the com- 
monwealth plan, they can, at some 
later date, either attain statehood 


within the Union, or gain their full 


independence. 

The fanatical shooting in the U. S. 
House of Representatives earlier this 
month has focused attention on those 
Puerto Ricans who want complete in- 
dependence. Actually, the extreme na- 
tionalists who resort to violence are 
small in number—perhaps less than 
1,000. 

There are numerous other Puerto 
Ricans, however, who would like to 
achieve independence through peaceful 
means. In the 1952 elections, the 
Independence Party received 126,000 
votes. This group wants independence 
but insists that it be brought about in 
a legal, peaceful way without violence. 

Those islanders who favor full and 
immediate independence for Puerto 
Rico argue as follows: “The federal 
government in Washington is in com- 
plete control of our tariff and foreign 
trade policies. As a result, we do not 
trade much with other countries, but 
carry on most of our commerce with 
the American mainland. So long as 
this situation remains, we shall be 
very dependent on the United States, 
and shall never be in a position to be 
a free nation, which is the final goal of 
people in every land.” 

Governor Munoz Marin and 80 per 


VENEZUELA 


COLOMBIA 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


cent of the Puerto Rican population do 
not agree with this view. They reply 
in this way: 

“It is true that the United States, by 
setting our tariff rates, does have a 
great deal of control over our trade 
policies. But think of the tremendous 
advantage it is to us to be able to sell 
our goods in the American market 
without paying any tariffs whatever! 
At least until Puerto Rico becomes 
much more prosperous than is the case 
now, it would be disastrous for it to 
cut itself off from this vast and rich 
market.” 

It is especially important, says the 
Governor, that ties with America be 
retained while Puerto Rico carries 
out its present improvement program. 
Under this program, the government is 
tackling some tough problems. 

One of these is permanent unem- 
ployment. Lack of work at home has 
caused many thousands of Puerto 
Ricans to come to the U. S. For a 
long time they settled mostly in New 
York City where nearly 450,000 of 
them now live. There are twice as 
many of them in New York as there are 
in San Juan. 
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In 1941, fewer than 700 islanders 
came to the mainland; last year the 
figure rose to nearly 70,000. Rising 
unemployment in the U. S., however, 
recently reversed the trend for the 
first time. In the last three months 
of 1953, about 25,000 more Puerto 
Ricans returned to their island homes 
than came to the mainland. 

Another big problem for Puerto 
Rico has been this: The island has 
been too dependent on sugar. This 
industry has given work to a great 
many farmers at harvest time, but 
during the rest of the year they are 
out of work. To help overcome this 
situation, the government began a 
campaign to attract more foreign cap- 
ital and promote new industries. 


Industrial Growth 


Governor Munoz Marin reports that, 
during the past 13 years, hundreds of 
new industries have been developed. 
The island, he says, now has over 2,000 
factories that produce cement, glass, 
paper, fertilizers, and many other com- 
monly used items that once had to be 
imported. 

Another achievement has been a 
great increase in the production of 
electricity and the electrification of 
rural areas. Four times as much 
electricity is produced now than the 
total output 12 years ago. New pro- 
grams for conserving water have also 
been undertaken. 

In 1940, the average Puerto Rican 
child could expect at birth to live to 
be only 46 years old. Now the esti- 
mated life span is 61 years. This 
is a direct result of nation-wide 
public health and sanitation programs. 
Malaria has been wiped out. In 1940, 
about 250 out of every 100,000 Puerto 
Ricans died of tuberculosis. Today the 
annual death rate from this disease 
has dropped to about 50 out of every 
100,000. New hospitals and schools 
have been built. 

A big housing program has already 
furnished modern living quarters for 
thousands of Puerto Ricans. Though 
many people still live in wretched 
quarters, a good start has been made 
at eliminating crowded city slums. 

Agricultural projects are under way 
to make more land available to small 
farmers. The goal is to have the 
island grow more of its own food so 
less will have to be imported. The per 
capita income has more than tripled 
since 1940. It is now about 400 
dollars a year. By U. S. standards, 
that is not high, but only a few of the 
20 Latin American nations have higher 
income rates. 

All in all, the islanders now seem to 
be making encouraging progress, 


though they still have a long way to go. 
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IT’S A BIG PINEAPPLE. The farmer 


seems pleased with this sample of one 
of Puerto Rico’s farm products. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI in the Caribbean Sea is making progress in 


building a prosperous nation. 


Coffee is the little country’s chief crop. 


INDEPENDENT FOR 150 YEARS 





Haiti Has Great Plans for Growth 


HE little Republic of Haiti this year 

is celebrating the 150th anniver- 
sary of its declaration of independence. 
The island nation in the Caribbean won 
its freedom from France in 1804. 

The whole story of Haiti is an excit- 
inyx one. Columbus, in 1492, discov- 
ered the island Hispaniola—which 
Haiti shares with the Dominican Re- 
public. Columbus claimed the entire 
island for Spain. 

[n the 1600’s, however, French colo- 
nists settled in the part that is now 
Haiti. In 1697, Haiti officially became 
a l’rench colony. It remained such un- 
til slaves, brought from Africa to work 
on Haitian plantations, revolted suc- 
cessfully in 1804. 


Conditions Often Chaotic 


(ndependent Haiti began as a king- 
dom, but became a republic in 1820. 
Many revolutions followed, and condi- 
tions in the country were often chaotic. 
In an effort to preserve order in the 
1900’s, U. S. forces occupied Haiti and 
remained there for 19 years. During 
those years, the U. S. helped Haiti to 
organize a more stable government. 

Today, Haiti’s political future is 
still somewhat uncertain. Even so, 
under President Paul Magloire, the 
country seems more stable than it has 
for many years past. 

As a country, Haiti is small. With 
an area a little more than 10,000 square 
miles, it is about the size of Maryland. 
More than three fourths of the country 
is mountainous, and the rest is made 
up chiefly of valleys and plains. Along 
the coasts, the climate is pleasantly 
warm—from 70 to 85 degrees the year 
around. The mountain regions are de- 
lightfully cool. Freezing weather is 
reported rarely. 

Population is more than 3 million, or 
about 290 to the square mile, and Haiti 
is one of the world’s most densely pop- 
ulated countries. Nearly all of the 
people are Negroes, and most of them 
are descendants of slaves brought to 
Haiti by the French in colonial days. 

Agriculture provides employment 
for almost all Haitians. Coffee is the 
principal crop. Others are sisal (used 
in rope), sugar cane, cotton, bananas, 
and cacao (for cocoa). Haiti has al- 
most no industry, except for a few rope 
factories and sugar refineries. 


In general, the people are poor. An 
average farmer may earn less than $50 
a year. However, Haitians can grow 
food rather easily. They get along 
fairly well on their small farms, al- 
though they enjoy no luxurious com- 
forts. 

There is a group of well-educated 
lawyers, doctors, and other profes- 


we 
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HAITIAN WOMAN and child 


sional men and women, artists, and 
businessmen. On the whole, though, 
education is not yet well advanced in 
Haiti. A great many Haitians cannot 
read or write. 

President Magloire is trying to 
carry out numerous reforms which he 
hopes will bring greater prosperity to 
his people. He has planned a huge 
irrigation project to make more land 
available as farms for the rapidly 
growing population. 

Reforms also call for agricultural 
centers to teach the latest methods of 
handling the soil and of using mod- 
ern farming machinery. Building of 
new primary and secondary schools is 
already under way, as part of a pro- 
gram to raise the general educational 
standard of the people. 

United States specialists, through 
U. S. agencies, and United Nations 
technicians are giving considerable 
help to Haiti. Technical aid to Haiti 
is especially important in the field of 
health. Progress is being made in 
stamping out tuberculosis, malaria, 
and other serious diseases in the Car- 
ibbean country. 









Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. He was an erudite (air’you-dit) 
fellow. (a) strong (b) scholarly (c) 
weak (d) odd. 


2. It was a fortuitous (for-tiri-tis) 
meeting. (a) pleasant (b) late (c) 
unlucky (d) accidental. 


3. His demeanor (dé-mén’ér) hid the 
fact that he was troubled. (a) work 
(b) staff (c) jokes (d) behavior. 


4. He was callous (kilts) about the 
suffering of others. (a) hard and 
unfeeling (b) sympathetic (c) con- 
cerned and troubled (d) not told. 


5. He was pilloried (pil’6-réd) in the 
newspapers. (a) pictured (b) sup- 
ported (c) ridiculed (d) interested. 


6. There was no need to be discon- 
solate (dis-kén’s6-lit) over what hap- 
pened. (a) sad (b) overenthusiastic 
(c) joyful (d) angry. 


7. In politics, a lame duck is one who 
is (a) an office-holder who was not re- 
elected and is near the end of his term 
(b) a supporter of a defeated candi- 
date (c) a President who doesn’t have 
congressional support. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectan- 
gle will spell out of Puerto 
Rico, a word that we now use in place of 
territory. 


1. Republican senator who disagreed 
with the White House over a proposal 
to limit the President’s treaty making 
powers. 


2. Luis Munoz Marin is Puerto Rico’s 


3. Many _______._ Puerto Ricans left 
their island to seek jobs in New York and 
other cities. 


4. Senator McCarthy wants the State 
Department to explain why it changed 
the job of Scott _.__— 


5. Some members of criticize 
Secretary of State Dulles for agreeing to 
meet representatives of Red China next 
month. 


6. Puerto Rico’s capital is 





7. Senate Majority Leader. 


8. A leading Democrat and former can- 
didate for the Presidency. 


9. Puerto Rico’s chief product. 
10. _______ discovered Puerto Rico. 


11. Army Secretary ______ had dif- 
ficulties with Senator McCarthy. 


12. Congress disagrees over the ques- 
tion of U. S. trade with 
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Last Week’s 


HORIZONTAL: Singapore. VERTICAL: 1. 
Siam; 2. tin; 3. India; 4. Geneva; 5. 
Malaya; 6. Japan; 7. Indochina; 8. farm- 
ers; 9. rubber. 
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The Story of the Week 


Wilson’s New Assistant 


Charles Wilson, head of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, will soon have a new 
right-hand man. He is Secretary of the 
Navy Robert Anderson, who is sched- 
uled to become Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary on May 1. Anderson will re- 
place Roger Kyes, former General 
Motors vice president, who is leaving 
his defense post to return to private 
industry. 

Mr. Anderson, a 43-year-old Texan, 
joined the Eisenhower team as civilian 
head of the Navy after the GOP elec- 
tion victory in November, 1952. A 
Democrat who supported Eisenhower 
for the Presidency, Anderson cam- 





DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
ROBERT ANDERSON (left), succes- 
sor to Roger Kyes (right) as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense 


paigned vigorously for the Republican 
candidate. The Texan was manager 
of a huge ranch in his home state and 
had a hand in directing other business 
enterprises before entering public 
service. 

Anderson’s old post will be filled by 
Assistant Defense Secretary Charles 
Thomas. Now 56 years old, Thomas 
served as special assistant to the late 
Secretary of the Navy, James For- 
restal, during World War II. The new 
civilian Naval chief had a hand in 
managing an aircraft plant and other 
business enterprises before joining the 
Eisenhower team early in 1953... 

Kyes is the highest defense official 
to declare his intention of leaving the 
Eisenhower team thus far. Some ob- 
servers say the Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary decided to quit his post because 
he felt the dispute between the Army 
and Wisconsin’s Senator McCarthy 
has weakened military morale. Kyes 
denies this, however, saying he had 
originally planned to leave government 


SCHWEITZ FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
THE BEAGLE, most popular dog. 
More Americans now own beagles than 
any other registered breed. Beagle 
Gene, above, gets a cookie from his 
mistress—Mrs. Evelyn Coss, chairman 
of the District of Columbia’s annual 
Girl Scout cookie-sale drive. 





service on February 1, but decided to 
stay on until May. 

It is generally agreed that Kyes has 
been one of the most forceful men in 
the administration. Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson has depended heavily on 
him for assistance. 


It’s Nice to Have Friends 


India’s Prime Minister Nehru, as we 
know, is sometimes critical of our 
global policies. In recent weeks, he 
has been particularly displeased with 
our program for sending military aid 
to Pakistan, India’s neighbor and rival 
for the disputed border province of 
Kashmir. Among other things, Nehru 
has charged that our assistance to 
Pakistan is aimed at increasing U. S. 
control over Asia. 

We have repeatedly reminded India’s 
leader that the purpose of our Asiatic 
policies is to protect that part of the 
globe against communist aggression, 
not to gain control over foreign terri- 
tories. On that point, we have been 
supported wholeheartedly by our 
northern neighbor, Canada. 

Canada’s Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent, on a visit to India, told 
Nehru: The United States is the most 
unselfish country ever to play the role 
of leader among free nations. It has 
no ambition other than to live and let 
others live as free nations. 

Some observers believe that Nehru 
may have been influenced by St. 
Laurent’s praise for us. 


Today and Yesterday 


It is hard to predict how high our 
national income—the total earnings of 
all individuals and business firms in 
the country—will be in 1954. Most 
officials believe it will be only a little 
below that of 1953, a record year. 

The national income for 1953 
amounted to about 308 billion dollars. 
This compares with 8214 billion dol- 
lars for 1929—the most prosperous 
year before the severe business slump 
of the 1930’s—and it compares with 
just a little over 46 billion dollars in 
1933, low point of the depression. 

Uncle Sam’s intake of revenues has 
also varied greatly over the years. In 
the government’s fiscal, or bookkeeping 
year ending last June, tax collections 
added up to slightly more than 65 bil- 
lion dollars. In 1929, the government’s 
revenues amounted to less than 4 bil- 
lion dollars, and in 1933 it was not 
much more than 2 billion. 


Pact with Japan ‘ 


Japan may soon have stronger de- 
fenses. Under an agreement signed 
recently by Japanese and American 
officials, we agree to help the Far East- 
ern land rearm. 

The pact pledges the United States 
to provide 100 million dollars in mili- 
tary and economic aid to the Japanese 
within the next three months, and ad- 
ditional assistance after that time. 

The Japanese, in turn, pledge to line 
up with the free nations in case of 
trouble. They also agree to use our 
aid to equip their defense forces, and 
to increase the number of men under 
arms from 120,000 to 160,000 troops. 

The agreement must still be ratified 
by Japan’s Diet, or parliament. After 
the pact goes into effect, and when the 
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LEAPFROG for the New York Giants at their Phoenix, Arizona, training camp. 
The exercise is part of the job of getting in shape for the baseball season. 


Japanese defense build-up gets well 
under way, we plan to withdraw U. S. 
troops now stationed on Japanese soil. 


Radio, TV, and Politics 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission’ is a government agency that 
supervises activities of radio and tele- 
vision broadcasters. Among other 
powers, the FCC can ask the networks 
to grant equal time on the air to lead- 
ers of opposing political parties. 

Under this rule, the broadcasters 
granted equal air time to the GOP 
after Adlai Stevenson, the 1952 Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate, criti- 
cized the Republican leadership in a 
radio and television speech earlier this 
month. GOP leaders chose Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon as their spokes- 
man to answer the Stevenson charges. 

Because the Democratic leader also 
criticized Senator McCarthy in the 
radio and TV speech, the Wisconsin 
lawmaker demanded air time for him- 
self in addition to the time already 
granted to the GOP. As of this writ- 
ing, McCarthy has been beaten on this 
issue. However, he and his supporters 
continue to fight for air time from the 
broadcasters. 

McCarthy’s backers contend: “Ste- 
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SWEDISH PRINCESS Margaretha is 
being “bandaged” by a companion in a 
first-aid course. The course is part of 
Sweden’s Civil Defense program. All 
Swedish women are required by law to 
take some kind of defense training. 


venson attacked the Wisconsin law- 
maker as an individual, as well as 
the GOP administration. The Demo- 
cratic leader said, among other things, 
that McCarthy has made numerous un- 
founded charges of disloyalty against 
patriotic Americans. The senator 
should be given a chance to answer 
these accusations. If FCC rules, as 
they now stand, don’t provide for a 
rebuttal in this case, they must be 
changed.” 

Other Americans argue: “Radio and 
TV networks can’t grant free air time 
to everyone who is criticized by an- 
other political figure. Actually, per- 
sons frequently attacked by McCarthy, 
such as ex-President Truman, would 
then have to be given TV and radio 
time again and again to answer the 
charges made against them. Besides, 
the Wisconsin lawmaker has ample 
opportunity to answer his critics in the 
Senate and through the press.” 


Too Few Refugees? 


Last August, Congress passed a law 
providing that 214,000 refugees from 
communist lands could come here to 
live. These persons were to be allowed 
to enter the United States along with 
foreigners admitted under regular im- 
migration programs. The law was 
passed in an effort to help provide 
homes for some of those people who 
fled when Russia took over their home- 
lands, and for others who have slipped 
across the Iron Curtain to freedom. 

In recent weeks, certain American 
leaders have stepped up their criti- 
cism of the way the refugee law is 
being carried out. They contend: 
“Instead of admitting the 5,000 ref- 
ugees a month as originally planned, 
only a small handful of these unfortu- 
nate people have been allowed to enter 
our country since the special immigra- 
tion law was enacted. 

“Everyone agrees that refugees 
should be carefully screened to weed 
out possible Red agents. State De- 
partment officials who are in charge 
of this program, however, seem to be 
conducting needlessly lengthy investi- 
gations into the backgrounds of pros- 
pective refugee immigrants.” 

Other Americans disagree with this 
view. They argue: “We must do all 
we can to prevent communist agents 
or other undesirable persons, posing 
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as refugees, from getting into our 
country. It takes a great deal of time 
to screen all those who want to come 
to the U. S. 

“Meanwhile, the special immigra- 
tion program is getting under way as 
rapidly as possible. The State Depart- 
ment hopes to admit some 15,000 refu- 
gees by next July. Additional per- 
sons will be admitted under this pro- 
gram as soon as they can be processed.” 


NATO Report 


The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, because of its growing 
strength, has clearly narrowed the gap 
between Russia’s offensive power and 
the free world’s ability to defend itself. 
That is what President Eisenhower 
said in his report to Congress on 
NATO and our military assistance 
programs. Other highlights of the 
Presidential report are given in the 
paragraphs below: 

Since our military aid program was 
launched in the fall of 1949, we have 
shipped well over 714 billion dollars’ 
worth of weapons and other war goods 
to our overseas friends. About 6 bil- 
lion dollars in defense items were 
shipped to European countries. The 
rest went to the Far East, and to 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 

Our NATO friends, meanwhile, 
spent a total of more than 35 billion 
dollars of their own funds to bolster 
the continent’s defenses since 1949. 
Some of these countries, such as Brit- 
ain, are preparing record peacetime 
defense budgets this year. 


Cohn-Army Dispute 


Roy Cohn, a 27-year-old New Yorker, 
became the chief counsel of a Senate 
subcommittee headed by Wisconsin 
Senator McCarthy in January 1953. 
Cohn was formerly an assistant U. S. 
Attorney in the New York City area. 

About ten days ago Cohn became the 
central figure in a dispute involving 
himself, Senator McCarthy, and the 
Army. Here, in brief, are some high- 
lights of this controversy since it was 
first brought to the attention of the 
American people: 

1. The Army, in response to a num- 
ber of requests from Capitol Hill, re- 
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IT’S HARDER to get into the Capitol now. More police have been stationed 
in and around the building since Puerto Rican Nationalists staged a wild shooting 


in the House of Representatives. 


Only visitors with passes from their congress- 


men are now admitted to House-Senate galleries. 


leases report in which Cohn and Mc- 
Carthy are charged with requesting 
special treatment for Private G. David 
Schine. Mr. Schine, a close friend of 
Cohn, was an investigator for the Mc- 
Carthy group before he was called 
into the Army last fall. The report 
declares, among other things, that 
Cohn threatened to “wreck” the Army 
and get Army Secretary Stevens fired 
if Schine was not granted special 
privileges. 

2. Senator McCarthy accuses Army 
of making false charges against him- 
self and Cohn. He says Army used 
Private Schine as a “hostage” in the 
effort to put a halt to the committee’s 
investigation of that branch of the 
service. He also charges Army Secre- 
tary Stevens with promising to get 
him “dirt” on the Navy and Air Force 
if he will lay off the Army. 

3. Army Secretary Stevens and other 
Army officials call McCarthy’s charges 
“fantastic” and “false.” 

4. Republican and Democratic mem- 
bers of McCarthy’s investigating com- 
mittee demand full inquiry into Cohn’s 
conduct. They ask that the group’s 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 





“Tt took me ten years to discover I had 
absolutely no talent for writing,” con- 
fided the author. 

“So you gave it up?” asked his friend. 

“Oh, no!” replied the author. “By 
that time I was too famous.” 






































JONES IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
“Did you tell your boss you were tired 
of working for peanuts, dear?” 


If you must kill time, why not try 
working it to death? 


* 


Tenderfoot: “What is that long rope 
on your saddle for?” 

Cawboy: “Catching cows.” 

Tenderfoot: “How interesting! 
do you use for bait?” 


* 


What 


Neighbor: “Can’t you play tennis with- 
ovt making so much noise?” 

Boy: “How can you play tennis with- 
out raising a racquet?” 


* 


There are a lot of foolish men in this 
world. The other day one of them mar- 
ried a woman who can throw a discus 
143 feet. “ 


“Be sure,” said the farmer, “to write 


clearly on those bottles which medicine 
is for the horse and which is for me. I 
don’t want anything to happen to that 
horse before I get all the hay cut.” 


chief counsel be fired if charges 
against him are found to be true. 

It is obvious that someone is lying. 
Any number of directly contradictory 
statements have been made by the 
opposing sides. Both Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress appeared deter- 
mined last week to make a thorough 
and impartial investigation of this 
case in the attempt to get at the truth. 


Here and Abroad 


Italy’s Mario Scelba finally gained 
his parliament’s approval to hold the 
position of premier. He hopes to 
stay in power longer than his imme- 
diate predecessor, Amintore Fanfani, 
who lost his premiership after 12 days 
in office. The 52-year-old Scelba is a 
tough foe of communism. He is head 
of the Italian police as well as premier. 

Federal taxes on telephone calls, 
train tickets, jewelry, and numerous 
other items may be cut after April 1. 
The House has voted to lower taxes on 
a long list of articles and services 
which -would reduce Uncle Sam’s reve- 
nue intake by an estimated billion 
dollars a year. President Eisenhower 
has opposed these tax cuts on the 
grounds that the government needs 
all the money it can get. As of this 
writing, the Senate has not yet acted 
on the measure. 

France and Germany are again 
striving to work out the future status 
of the Saar—a tiny border area rich 
in coal and industries, and long claimed 
by both sides. The French and Ger- 
mans are reported to be near agree- 
ment on a proposal to allow the Saar to 
continue as a self-governing land, but 
with fewer economic ties to France 
than it now has. 

This is National Wildlife Week. It 
is a time when all Americans are asked 
to think about our natural resources— 
our soil, water supply, forests, miner- 
als, and wildlife—and how to conserve 
them. The motto for this year’s Na- 
tional Wildlife Week is “Clean Waters 
for All America.” 

Egypt’s General Mohammed Naguib 
is once again both premier and presi- 
dent of his country. All of Naguib’s 
former powers appear to have been re- 
stored to him after a temporary 


shake-up in the Egyptian government. 

President Eisenhower has decided to 
continue sending U. S. aid to Britain, 
France, Italy, Denmark, and Norway, 
even though these countries are sell- 
ing some strategic goods (of military 
value) to Russia and her satellites. 
Under an existing law, the Chief Exec- 
utive can stop our assistance to lands 
that sell certain items to the Reds. 
However, the President feels that it 
would hurt the free world to do so. 

An Air Force school to train officers 
of our air arm is now becoming a 
reality. The Senate recently approved 
a measure, previously passed by the 
House, for setting up an Air Force 
school similar to the Army’s West 
Point and the Naval Academy. The 
legislative act calls on Secretary of the 
Air Force Harold Talbott to report on 
plans for an air academy within 60 
days. 


Rain Needed 


A farmer in western Kansas looks 
out over his fields and sadly shakes his 
head. Instead of green shoots of win- 
ter wheat, which he planted last fall, 
he sees only dry, dusty fields. 

Farmers in sections of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico are 
also suffering from a dry spell. De- 
spite some snow and rain, millions of 
acres of land in this region don’t have 
enough moisture to grow crops. The 
soil in some places has become so dry 
that tons of it have blown away. 

Farmers are keeping an anxious eye 
on their soil as they ask this question: 
Will the current dry spell become as 
bad as that of the 1930’s? At that 
time, a prolonged drought dried up 
millions of acres of farmland. Dust 
storms swept across this land causing 
millions of dollars of damage to the 
soil, farm equipment, and buildings. 

Most farm experts don’t believe 
western farmers will suffer from new 
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DUST STORMS worry farmers in the 
shaded region above (see news note) 
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dust storms similar to those of the 
1930’s. For one thing, they point out, 
farmers know much more about the 
proper care of their soil today than 
they did some 20 years ago. State and 
federal agricultural officials have also 


‘taken steps to control soil erosion over 


the years. 
Next Week’s Articles 
Unless unforeseen developments 


arise, the two major articles next week 
will deal with (1) late developments in 
Africa; (2) proposed changes in the 
rules under which congressional in- 
vestigating committees operate. 
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JUMPING THE FENCE. Many Republicans and Democrats in Congress frequently ignore 


Party Disputes 


(Continued from page 1) 


investigations. When Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ralph Zwicker refused, under 
standing orders from higher authori- 
ties, to answer certain questions about 
the Army’s handling of suspected com- 
munists, McCarthy gave him a severe 
tongue-lashing. 

Secretary Stevens and other admin- 
istrative officials—including Eisen- 
hower himself—were indignant over 
McCarthy’s attack against Zwicker. 
They expressed their feelings on the 
subject, but the Republicans them- 
selves were divided over whether or not 
the President had gone far enough in 
“rebuking” Senator McCarthy. 

Nearly everyone agreed that the 
Army had shown weaknesses in dealing 
with the communist problem within its 
organization. At the same time, most 
Republican leaders appear to think 
that Senator McCarthy handled his 
dispute with the Army “very badly.” 

Democrats contend that (1) McCar- 
thy was abusive and unfair toward an 
officer serving under the Eisenhower 
administration, and (2) the adminis- 
tration let McCarthy get away with it. 

Official Republican spokesmen reply 
that McCarthy and Eisenhower firmly 
agree on the necessity of weeding com- 
munists out of the government, and 
that their differences involve only the 
question of methods to be used in 
doing this job. Republican National 
Chairman Leonard Hall added, how- 
ever, that he didn’t think McCarthy 
should attack others who are fighting 
communism “just as conscientiously as 
he is.” 


State Department 


Meanwhile, trouble has flared up 
between McCarthy and the U. S. State 
Department with respect to a depart- 
mental job held by the Senator’s friend, 
Scott McLeod. Until lately it was Mr. 
McLeod’s duty to conduct investiga- 
tions of State Department workers, 
and to fire those whom he regarded 
as disloyal or unreliable. 

Early this month his position was 
changed. He was left in charge of 
departmental security investigations, 
but the power to hire and fire was 
given to someone else. McCarthy has 
asked Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles to explain this change. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, though, has said that 


the job assignments of Mr. McLeod 
and other administrative officers in the 
State Department are for Secretary 
Dulles to decide, and that members of 
Congress should not interfere. 

Another issue that has recently come 
to the fore involves U. S. Far Eastern 
policy. In Berlin last month, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles agreed that the 
United States would, on April 26, take 
part in an international conference 
on Far Eastern affairs—a conference 
at which communist China will be 
represented. 

Numerous congressmen—Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats—feel that 
Dulles should not have agreed to such 
a meeting. The most outspoken of 
these is William Knowland of Cali- 
fornia, the Senate Republican floor 
leader. Knowland and others fear 
that America may, at the forthcoming 
conference, be maneuvered into yield- 
ing some major points to the commu- 
nists—may consent, for instance, to 
UN membership for Red China. 

Mr. Dulles became deeply disturbed 
when it began to appear that promi- 
nent Republican lawmakers lacked con- 
fidence in his ability to hold his own 
in negotiations with the communists. 
He went ahead, however, with plans 
for U. S. participation in the confer- 


ence, which is to be held in Geneva, | 


Switzerland. 

Another clash on foreign policy oc- 
curred last November. In.a radio and 
television speech, Senator McCarthy 
criticized the Eisenhower administra- 
tion for sending financial aid to certain 
foreign countries, including Britain, 
that are trading with Red China. 

The Wisconsin senator says it is 
wrong for the American taxpayer to 
be helping countries which trade with 
the communist foe, and certain other 
Republicans, as well as Democrats, are 
known to agree with him, The admin- 
istration holds that our allies would 
be seriously harmed if we forced them 
to stop all commerce with Red-held 
areas, and would have a right to resent 
American use of economic pressure for 
such a purpose. 

When this dispute first broke out, 
Secretary Dulles strongly defended the 
administration’s position against Mc- 
Carthy. Then the Senator asked his 
followers to flood the White House with 
messages supporting him. Within a 
week, the President received about 
50,000 telegrams and letters on both 
sides of the issue. Up to now, the 
administration has not changed its for- 


eign aid policies in response to Mc- 
Carthy’s demands. 

Still another important dispute in- 
volved the proposed “Bricker Amend- 
ment,” which would have put new limi- 
tations on the President’s power to 
make treaties and other agreements 
with foreign governments. The Eisen- 
hower administration firmly opposed 
Senator Bricker’s plan, but the sug- 
gested amendment received heavy sup- 
port in Congress. In a Senate vote at 
the end of February, it barely fell short 
of the two-thirds majority needed. 

Thirty-two Republicans voted for 
the treaty-making restrictions which 
they knew Eisenhower opposed, and 14 
sided with the President. Democrats 
voted 28 for the restrictions and 16 
with the President. Senator Wayne 
Morse, Independent, voted against the 
Bricker plan. 


What Conclusion? 


To sum up: Many observers feel that 
the Republicans are definitely divided 
into two camps. One group, it is said, 
consists of Eisenhower and his follow- 
ers—Republicans who favor close co- 
operation with our allies abroad, and 
who want to take every possible pre- 
caution against damaging innocent 
people in the fight to weed out com- 
munism at home. 

The other camp, these observers con- 
tinue, consists of McCarthy’s friends 
and followers. This group is said to 
be wary of U. S. cooperation with other 
democratic countries, and to feel that 
Eisenhower isn’t combating commu- 
nism hard enough in America. 

Other observers contend that the 
party is not seriously split. They say: 

“We must expect a major party to 
contain people of widely varying view- 
points. Under the American two-party 
system, people with differing views 
are expected to come together in the 
same political organization, make com- 
promises, and work as a team for the 
best interests of the party. This ‘is 
the process that we now see among the 
Republicans. Only in the minds of 
Democratic wishful thinkers is the 
Republican Party seriously torn.” 

As was mentioned earlier, the Demo- 
crats have had “family differences” of 
their own. For one thing, there has 


long been considerable dispute between 
the northern and southern wings of 
the party. Many southern Democrats 
feel that their northern colleagues 
want to make the federal government 
too powerful at the expense of the 
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party lines in voting on proposed laws. 


states. These two groups sharply dis- 
agree over methods of dealing with 
racial problems. 

In 1948, large numbers of southern 
Democrats even refused to support the 
party’s national ticket. Instead they 
formed a separate group known as the 
State’s Rights Democrats, and nomi- 
nated their own Presidential candidate. 


There was also considerable bitter- . 


ness within Democratic ranks during 
the 1952 campaign—though not as 
much as in 1948. 

Democratic Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman generally favored a con- 
siderable amount of federal govern- 
ment supervision over private business 
activities. Also, in disputes as to 
whether the federal government or the 
states should handle a problem, they 
generally took the federal side. They 
favored extensive American coopera- 
tion with friendly foreign countries, 
and they sought to have our nation 
build a thriving overseas trade. 

But large numbers of Democrats, 
along with Republicans, opposed such 
policies. They thought the federal 
government was grasping too much 
power and spending too much money. 
They opposed many of the administra- 
tion’s foreign aid programs. A num- 
ber of Democrats also opposed exten- 
sive trade with foreign countries, on 
the grounds that heavy imports would 
hurt various producers in America. 

These differences are not so greatly 
in the limelight while the Democrats 
are out of power, but they still exist. 
As is also true in the Republicans’ 
case, there is much dispute over how 
serious the disagreements are. 


A Party Shift? 


Most people are ready to admit that 
the American political scene today is 
very confused, but they can’t easily 
predict what will grow out of it. Some 
observers argue as follows: 

“We need a reshuffling of the politi- 
cal parties. The present situation just 
doesn’t make sense. There are Repub- 
licans and Democrats who oppose Mc- 
Carthy, and members of both parties 
who support him. There are Repub- 
licans and Democrats who want exten- 
sive U. S. cooperation with other coun- 
tries, and members of both parties 
who oppose it. In each party there is 
a group which wants a strong federal 
government, and another one that fa- 
vors increased powers for the states. 

“When Truman was President, he 
regularly found supporters and oppo- 
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nents within each party. The same 
is true of Eisenhower today. During 
the 1953 session of Congress, accord- 
ing to an independent news agency, 
Eisenhower needed Democratic help 
for 58 out of the 74 victories that he 
won on roll-call votes in Congress. 

“Those groups which think alike, by 
and large, should get together and 
form unified parties.” 

People who oppose this view say: 
“If each party had to be composed of 
citizens whose political views were es- 
sentially alike, we couldn’t manage 
with just two big organizations. We 
would have a number of them, and 
would eventually find ourselves in as 
miserable a situation as are the French 
—with their maze of small groups. 

“Our political system works on the 
theory that it is a good idea for oppos- 
ing groups to iron out their differences 
within the big political organizations. 
Under such circumstances, there isn’t 
so much difference and so much con- 
flict between the two parties. If the 
Democrats were strongly united on one 
viewpoint, and the Republicans on an- 
other, then there would be such a clash 
between the two that it might almost 
tear the government apart. 

“The best system is the one we have 
today, with a substantial amount of 
disagreement inside each party.” 

So run the arguments on party divi- 
sions and on whether they are good or 
bad for the nation. 


Newsmaker 


Senate Leader 


ALIFORNIA’S William Knowland, 
Republican Senate floor leader, 
doesn’t always see eye to eye with 
President Eisenhower on public poli- 
cies (see page 1 story). Neverthe- 
less, he is usually on hand to defend 
administration measures when they 
are up for consideration by the Senate. 
The floor leader, 
or someone ap- 
pointed by him, 
must be in the 
Senate whenever it 
is in session. He is 
responsible for the 
smoothness and the 
speed with which 
his party’s meas- 
ures are enacted 
into law. He must 
hold frequent conferences with mem- 
bers of his party. 

The California lawmaker, who will 
be only 46 years old next June, is 
already a veteran in politics. His 
father served in the U. 8S. House of 
Representatives for some 12 years, and 
taught his son to regard public service 
as a patriotic duty. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of California, where he majored 
in government and politics, young 
Knowland (1) won a seat in his state’s 
legislature, (2) became a member of 
the Republican National Committee, 
(3) served in the Army during World 
War II, (4) was appointed to fill a 
U. S. senatorial vacancy from Cali- 
fornia, (5) was returned to the upper 
house for a 6-year term in 1946, and 
(6) was re-elected in 1952. 

Besides his deep interest in politics, 
the California senator is also a jour- 
nalist. He joined his father’s news- 
paper, the Oakland, California, Trib- 
une, at an early age. Later Senator 
Knowland became its assistant pub- 
lisher—a post he continues to hold. 
He has a son and two daughters, 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 


A PRESS FOR DEFENSE. Bethlehem Steel Company is putting finishing 


touches on this 88-ton cylinder. 


It will be part of a press weighing 12,000 tons, 


The press will be used to stamp out sections of aircraft for our Air Force at a 
much faster rate than present manufacturing methods permit. 








Science in the News 





MOTOR-driven microfilm reader 

» which can magnify a film strip 
as much as 40 times has been devel- 
oped by the Recordak Corporation. 
The device, which makes reading of 
microfilms much easier, has a single 
knob which controls the direction and 
rate at which the film travels across 
the unit’s screen. 

The film’s image can be kept in 
focus at all times, whether the film is 
in motion or at rest, with a special 
optical system. Prints of the enlarged 
film images can be made under normal 
room lighting with a special pho- 
tographic paper. 


* 


A do-all bookkeeping machine has 
been put on the market by the National 
Cash Register Company. 

A control bar on the back of the 
machine keeps the operator from en- 
tering figures in the wrong column, 
and is the reason an inexperienced 
office employe can learn to operate the 
machine in a few minutes. 

There is a control bar for each type 
of bookkeeping operation. Once the 
bar has been attached on the machine, 
all the operator has to learn is how to 


insert forms and how to make simple 
bookkeeping entries. When work on 
one type of account is completed, the 
bar is removed and another—for a 
different type of account—is inserted. 

The machine can handle accounts 
payable, payrolls, stock records, ex- 
pense records, and general ledgers. In 
addition, it can be converted into an 
adding and subtracting machine just 
by moving a lever. 


* 


A New Jersey firm has designed 
a small, easy-to-drive helicopter which 
they hope will soon fly commuters over 
annoying traffic jams. Learning to 
drive the 25-foot-long plane will be 
almost as easy as learning to drive the 
family car, its manufacturer says. 
Ascent, descent, forward, backward, 
and turn movements will all be 
handled by one lever located between 
the aircraft’s two seats. In addition 
there will be a floor-type accelerator 
much like the one in an auto. 

So many different types of heli- 
copters are being designed and pro- 
duced experimentally, it seems inevi- 
table that these “whirlybirds” will be 
widely used in the future. 





Our Readers Say— 





I definitely do not think we should set 
up a special Department of Peace. It 
would be an empty and useless gesture. 
Our State Department, as well as the 
United Nations, is already trying for 
world peace. Why should we spend ad- 
ditional money for an unnecessary gov- 
ernment agency? 

JAMES LANIER, 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


* 


Not long ago, I read your article on 
the treatment of GI’s who had been pris- 
oners of the Reds. Some of these soldiers 
had at one time voiced pro-communist 
views. 

Actually, these boys served as fighters 
against communism. After they were 
captured by the enemy, they were badly 
tortured and some of them became mixed 
up in their views. We should now do 
all we can to help them live once more 
as honorable Americans. 


CAROLE JEAN WAEFE, 
Rossford, Ohio 


* 


I don’t think we should sell our surplus 
butter or other farm products to the 
Reds. Why not make this food available 
to the poor people in our own country? 

DARLENE STRUMBEL, 
_ Eveleth, Minnesota 


I think we should adopt some parts of 
the proposed Bricker Amendment to our 
Constitution. We ought to have safe- 
guards to make certain that no Chief 
Executive can abuse his treaty-making 


powers. JOYCE PERDUE, 
Beaumont, Texas 


* 


An elected President has to win the 
support of enough Americans to win an 
election before he can take office. Voters 
support a man only because they think 
he will carry out his duties honorably 
and well. For this and other reasons, I 
see no need for additional restrictions on 
the President’s treaty-making powers as 
proposed in the Bricker Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

NANCY VAN HovutTIN, 
West Terre Haute, Indiana 


* 


There’s been a great deal of discus- 
sion on statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 
I believe that this issue should be de- 
cided, not on the basis of Republican or 
Democratic strength in either of these 
territories, but on the merits of the case. 
I feel that the entire issue should be put 
up to all Americans for a vote to decide 
on statehood for the two territories. 


WALTER GREEN, 
Boring, Oregon 





I | sports | 





EXT week end the clash of steel 
will be heard at the University of 
Chicago as fencers gather from all 
over the country. The collegiate fenc- 
ing championships are being held there 
on March 26 and 27. 

The roots of fencing go back hun- 
dreds of years to the era when men 
used swords in combat. At one time, 
dueling with swords was an accepted 
way of settling disputes, but this 
barbaric custom died out. Fencing 
as a sport became popular about 500 
years ago in Italy and Germany. It 
also had a great following in France, 
and many of the terms used in the 
sport today are of French origin. 

In fencing, each contestant is armed 
with a sword-like type of weapon. 
The object is to touch one’s opponent 
with the weapon and, at the same time, 
to prevent the latter from scoring a 
touch. The contestants face each 
other in an area about six feet wide 
and 40 feet long. The match must 
take place within this area. If one 
fencer steps over the line, he is penal- 
ized. 

To protect themselves, fencers wear 
wire-mesh masks and uniforms made 
of strong material. -A glove covers the 
hand which holds the weapon. The 
types of swords vary somewhat, but 
one standard type is called the foil. It 
is about 32 inches long and has a rub- 
ber or leather tip on the end. 

A director supervises the match, 
while judges on each side of the strip 
watch the play carefully and tell the 
director when one fencer scores a 
touch. The first person scoring five or 
three touches (the exact number of 
touches depends on the type of sword 
that is used) is the winner. 

In one type of fencing, an electrical 
judging apparatus is used. When one 
touches his opponent with the tip of 
his weapon, a tiny spring on the 
weapon’s point is depressed. This 
makes an electrical contact, and the 
touch registers on a control box. 

Fencing enthusiasts say that the 
sport has many benefits. It develops 
poise, agility, and muscular coordina- 
tion. One American who has long 
taught the sport declares that an 
expert fencer must have “the highly 
perfected technique of the golfer, the 
explosive energy of the sprinter, and 
the split-second decisions demanded 
of the boxer and the tennis player.” 

Today there are said to be about 
150,000 fencers in the United States. 
Many colleges and some high schools 
support teams in this ancient sport. 
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Jobs for Tomorrow - - - As a Veterinarian 


F YOU have a keen interest in ani- 

mals and their welfare, you may 
want to become a veterinarian—the 
doctor of the animal world. 

Your duties, if you choose this pro- 
fession, will be to treat animals that 
are ill, perform operations, and pre- 
scribe medicines in connection with 
the treatment. You may test dairy 
herds to see that they are not diseased, 
investigate epidemics that break out 
among animals, and take steps to halt 
the spread of diseases. In addition, 
veterinarians check to see that slaugh- 
terhouses meet sanitary requirements, 
and conduct research projects in their 
field. 

Your qualifications, besides an un- 
derstanding of animals, should include 
physical stamina, for you may have to 
work long hours without rest in emer- 
gency cases. Good powers of observa- 
tion are essential because a_ veteri- 
narian must be able to determine the 
nature and cause of the trouble 
quickly. Unlike a medical physician, 
the animal doctor cannot ask his pa- 
tients to describe their symptoms. 

Your training should include a col- 
lege preparatory course in high school. 
Next, you will be required to take at 
least two year’s pre-veterinary work 
in a college or university. Your pro- 
fessional study at a veterinary college 
will take an additional four or five 
years. When you complete your 
studies, you will receive a D.V.M. 
(Doctor of Veterinary Medicine) 
degree. 

Enrollments at veterinary colleges 
are limited, and only those applicants 


who meet all entrance requirements 
will be admitted. Hence, you should 
check with the veterinary school of 
your choice to find out what high 
school and college courses are needed 
to gain admission. 

Job opportunities for persons 
trained in this profession may be 
found with agencies.of the federal, 
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state, and local governments—the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Veter- 
inary Corps of the armed forces, public 
health departments, zoos, and agencies 
that have charge of meat inspection. 

However, most veterinarians—about 
two thirds of the total—are practi- 
tioners. They have offices, similar to 
those of medical doctors, where they 
treat animals that are brought to 
them. Some travel a good deal from 
farm to farm to treat animals. Others, 
who have mainly a pet practice, usually 


have small hospitals connected with 
% 


their offices for the care of animals 
that need attention. 

Veterinary medicine is primarily a 
field for men, though some women have 
gone into it. 

Your income, if you go into private 
practice, is likely to range from $3,000 
to $15,000 a year. Those employed by 
the federal government earn from 
about $4,200 to $10,000 annually. 

Advantages are (1) the earnings 
are good; (2) the work is varied and 
stimulating; and (3) the field is not 
overcrowded. 

Disadvantages include the fact that 
veterinarians are sometimes required 
to answer a call at any time of day or 
night. Also, the expenses of setting 
up an office are substantial. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. A pam- 
phlet entitled “Career Opportunities 
for Graduate Veterinarians” can be 
secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Ask 
for Agricultural Information Bulletin 
number 75, and enclose 10 cents in 
coin with your order. 





Pronunciations 

Antilles—in-til’éz 

Haiti—ha’'ti 

Hispaniola—his’ pin-i-6'luh 

Luis Munoz Marin—lwis’ m6o-nyés’ 
ma-rén 

Mario Scelba—mia’ri-6 shell’ba 

ee Naguib—mé6-him’méd na- 
ge 

San Juan—siin hwan’ 





Historical Backgrounds -- Third Parties 


RE dissatisfied Republicans or 
Democrats (see page 1 story) 
likely to leave their party and form a 
new political group? Probably not. 
Past history shows that third parties 
rarely get far in trying to upset our 
two-party system. 

There are, of course, parties besides 
the Republican and Democratic. So- 
cialists, Independents, and others put 
up candidates at election time. In 
certain states, the minor parties some- 
times elect candidates. With few ex- 
ceptions, though, American voters 
prefer to make their choices between 
the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates. Thus, ours is known as a two- 
party system. 

As students of history know, the 
United States started out under the 
Constitution without any organized 
parties. George Washington disliked 
the idea of political campaigns such as 
the parties of England carried on. He 
preferred a one-party system. 

Nevertheless, party lines were form- 
ing by the end of Washington’s admin- 
istration. Followers of Alexander 
Hamilton were coming together in 
what was called the Federalist Party. 
The Hamilton group favored a strong 
national government. Followers of 
Thomas Jefferson became known as 
Republicans, or Democratic Repub- 
licans., They favored less power for 
the federal government and more for 
the states. 

At first the parties were not strongly 
organized. There-was little party ma- 
chinery. With no organization to 
hold them together, the political 


parties were weak in the early 1800’s. 

By the 1830’s, the period of Andrew 
Jackson, there was a change. The 
parties became well organized, with 
leaders in local voting districts, in the 
states, and in the entire nation. Na- 
tional political conventions became a 
regular method for nominating candi- 
dates for the Presidency in 1832. In 
1836, the two well-defined parties were 
the Democrats and the Whigs. 

The Whig Party, an outgrowth of 
the Federalist Party, was short-lived. 
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La Follette 


Wallace 


By the 1850’s, it was disappearing. Its 
place was taken in 1854 by the present 
Republican Party, which was made up 
in part of Whigs and in part of north- 
ern Democrats hostile to slavery. Since 
that time, our two leading parties have 
been the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic. 

From time to time, there have been 
attempts to form new parties. In the 
early 1890’s, the Populists, drawing 
their strength from western farmers, 
organized a party. It was supported 
by over a million voters in the 1892 
election. 


In 1912, Theodore Roosevelt broke 
away from the Republican Party. (As 
a Republican, he had earlier served as 
Vice President and then President of 
the United States.) Roosevelt’s newly 
organized Progressive Party polled 
more votes than the Republicans did 
in 1912. However, the splitting of 
votes between Republicans and Pro- 
gressives threw the Presidency to 
Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat. 

In 1924, a new Progressive Party 
polled nearly 5 million votes (the total 
number cast was about 29 million) for 
its Presidential candidate, Senator 
Robert LaFollette (Sr.) of Wisconsin. 
Calvin Coolidge, Republican, won the 
election. 

In 1948, there were two splits in 
Democratic ranks. Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond, Democrat of South Caro- 
lina, ran for the Presidency on a 
States’ Rights ticket. Supporters of 
the States’ Rights Party were popu- 
larly called Dixiecrats. They were 
largely southern Democrats who dis- 
liked certain policies of Harry Tru- 
man, 

Henry Wallace, who had been elected 
Vice President on a Democratic ticket 
in 1940 and had served in Cabinet 
posts, ran for the Presidency on a 
Progressive Party ticket in 1948. This 
party took the position that the United 
States was not doing all it could to 
promote world peace or to improve its 
relations with Russia. Truman won 
the election. (Wallace, in 1950, quit 
the Progressive Party, because he felt 
that it had come under the domination 
of communists and other radicals.) 
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Party Disputes 


1. Describe the opposing views of Adlai 
Stevenson and Leonard Hall with respect 
to disagreements inside the Republican 
Party. 








2. Why are the Democrats’ “family 
quarrels” less in the news at present than 
those of the Republicans? 


3. Describe the disputes that arose be- 
tween Secretary Dulles and certain Re- 
publicans on (1) what we should do about 
our allies who trade with Red China, and 
(2) the coming Geneva Conference. 


_ 4. How did senators from each party 
line up for and against the President in 
voting on the “Bricker amendment’? 


5. List some issues on which the Demo- 
cratic Party has been divided. 


__6. Give arguments for and against the 
idea that we need a “reshuffling” of the 
major parties. 


Discussion 


1. Do you favor the kind of regrouping 
mentioned in question 6 above? Why or 
why not? 


2. Do you feel that the Republican 
Party is seriously “divided against it- 
self”? The Democratic Party? Give rea- 
sons for your answers. 


Puerto Rico 


1. Briefly sketch Puerto Rico’s history 
up to the time the United States took over 
the island. : 


2. Describe the island’s location and its 
resources. 


3. What is the present relationship be- 
tween Puerto Rico and the United States? 


4. How numerous are the extremists, 
some of whose members recently carried 
out the shooting in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, believed to be? 


}. What views are given by those 
Puerto Ricans who favor independence 
for their land through peaceful means? 


6. How do the majority of Puerto 
Ricans feel about independence? 


7. What are some of the big problems 
facing the island’s government, and how 
are they being dealt with? 


Discussion 


1. How do you feel about Puerto Rico’s 
present relationship with the United 
States? Explain. 


2. If you were a native of Puerto Rico, 
do you think you would or would not 
want the existing arrangement with our 
federal government changed? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is to become Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense on May 1, and who will 
he replace? 


2. What foreign leader praised the 
United States in the presence of India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru? 


3. Briefly describe the steps we are 
taking to help Japan rearm. 


4. How has the question of refugees 
from communist lands become an issue in 
our country? 


5. What dispute has arisen over the 
granting of equal time for political pur- 
poses on radio and television? 


6. Name several states in which fairly 
large farming areas are suffering from 
prolonged dry spells. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) scholarly; 2. (d) accidental; 3. 
(d) behavior; 4. (a) hard and unfeeling; 
5. (c) ridiculed; 6. (a) sad; 7. (a) an 
officeholder who was not re-elected and is 
near the end of his term. 





